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A DEMOTIC FOLK-TALE THE BASIS OF GOETHE'S 
'DER ZAUBERLEHRLING' 

Gerard Alston Reichling 
New York City 

This curious and significant ballad, which Goethe wrote about 
the same time that he produced 'Die Braut von Korinth' (4-6 
June, 1797) and 'Der Gott und die Bajadere' (9 June, 1797), 
is exactly paralleled by the prose story from Lucian's Philop- 
seudes 1 (§ § 33-37), *iAo<//ev8^s »} 'Aiuotw. 

Diintzer 2 has pointed out that the plot of 'Die Braut von 
Korinth' strongly resembles the fragmentary ghost-story which 
begins the Tlepi ®av/*a<riW of Phlegon of Tralles, 3 and the origin 
of 'Der Gott und die Bajadere' is manifestly a legend concern- 
ing Indra, for whom Goethe substitutes Siva 4 (Mahadeva = 
Siva). So we should not hesitate to look far afield for the 
strange story which Goethe has versified in 'Der Zauberlehrling.' 

In the following comparison I have written opposite the Ger- 
man verses of the ballad some of the most obvious analogies from 
the Greek prose tale. A careful perusal of the two texts will 
convince any reader that they treat of exactly the same topic. 
The number of textual correspondences could easily be increased 
and the stories are certainly the same. 

As can be ascertained from the early part of Lucian's narra- 
tive this usually well-informed writer derives the anecdote from 
Egypt. From works like Hcpl rfjs Su/u^s ®«>£) we see that Lucian 
was a deep student of folk-lore and an accurate one. There is no 
reason to doubt him here despite his own scepticism as to super- 
natural matters. The raconteur of the Greek story tells us he. 
experienced the adventures related as a young man, while trav- 
elling in Egypt to broaden his mind. 

1 Ed. Teubner, 1896, 3. 117-119. 

2 Erlauterungen zu den deutschen Klassikern, von Heinrich Diintzer: 
Goethes Balladen und Gediehte. 

* Historiarum Mirabilium Scriptores, Johannes Meursius, Elzevir edition, 
Leyden 1622. Phlegon ed. Xylander. Sub init. text. Phleg. 

* A. F. J. Remy, Influence of India and Persia on the Poetry of Germany. 
N. Y. 1901. Pp. 20 f. 
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He went up the Nile to Coptos after 'taking in' the vocal 
colossi of Memnon, and was doubtless prepared for anything 
after experiencing the then inexplicable effects of the sun's rays 
on the eroded granite or diorite of the mighty images. A man 
from Memphis, clean shaven, in scrupulously neat linen, intel- 
lectual, speaking barbarous Greek, falls in with the hero on the 
river-boat. Our young friend has heard tall tales as to the 
wondrous doings of this 'sacred priest' (Upoypap-paToi?) or scribe. 
He is said to have mastered all the lore of Egypt, to have 
lived years in the subterranean shrines, and to have been spe- 
cially instructed by Isis. His name is IlayicpaT^s, probably Greek 
for something like Neb-Sekhem, 'lord of power,' 'all powerful.' 
He swims unharmed among the crocodiles, straddles them in the 
water, and they fawn about him like pet dogs. For they as well 
as he are sacred to Sebk, Khons or Khnum, lord of the cool 
waters. 

Gradually priest and tourist become acquainted and the former 
reveals the arcana of Egyptian cosmogony to the latter. Then 
he invites the young man to his subterranean cell, urging him to 
leave all the servants behind in Memphis as they will not need 
them in his subterranean abode. Then the hocus-pocus immor- 
talized by Goethe begins. The hierophant takes the bolt of the 
door of the underground dwelling, the broom or the pestle, decks 
it out with rags, pronounces an incantation and lo! we have a 
perfectly good hewer of wood and drawer of water, waiter, or 
what not, who serves us noiselessly and swiftly. 

Despite the priest's jealousy our hero learns part of the incan- 
tation (it is trisyllabic) and, when the master is out, determines 
to try his power. He repeats the syllables over the pestle or 
broom decked out as described, and the water-carrier works 
with vim, until the inundation threatens to sweep the house or 
dwelling away. Now, as in Goethe, he tries to stop the zealous 
automaton, but, not knowing the counter-charm, his words have 
no effect. He becomes excited and tries violence, seizing an ax 
and splitting the automaton in two. This method of 'simple 
fission' multiplies the malign activity of the object just as in 
the case of a bacillus. Two inundators in place of one ! But lo ! 
the master returns in time, perceives the situation, reverses the 
charm with the virtuosity of a true wizard, and vanishes into 
thin air. 
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The above is a free paraphrase of Lucian's story. A study 
of the Greek text and the German ballad will demonstrate the 
legitimacy of a close comparison. Critical elements, like the 
absence of the master, the decking out of the broom in rags, 
the man-like automaton, fetching and carrying, the inundation, 
the assault with the ax, the intervention of the master are com- 
mon to Lucian and Goethe and prove that the plot is the same. 

Now in the demotic stories of Khamuas (edited by Griffiths), 5 
the voyages up the Nile from Memphis to Coptos, where is the 
great temple of Isis and Harpocrates as well as the numerous 
tombs, figure largely, while the magical performances of Setne, 
Ne-Nefer-ka-Ptah and other characters in this region are as 
improbable as the adventure of Lucian's raconteur which has 
been made familiar to the modern world by Goethe. 

Among other things Setne gradually sinks into the earth after 
losing his game to Ne-Nefer-ka-Ptah, Ahure vanishes, the Ethi- 
opian wizard and Negress cause the heavens to turn blood-red, 
a great block of granite floats over the head of Pharaoh, etc., 
reminding one of Moses and the wizards. After the Ethiopian 
has produced flames in the palace, for instance, Hor, the son of 
Paneshe, brings on an inundation to extinguish them. 

At the time of writing I have not been able to investigate the 
great Demotic Corpus of Spiegelberg" but I have no doubt from 
the above story from Lucian that some Demotic scholar will 
unearth a magical text treating of the automaton-theme at the 
basis of Goethe's ballad. It has been my intention here only to 
call attention to the probable provenience of the magical legend 
handled so wonderfully by Goethe. The comparison with 
Lucian's story is new as far as I know. As to the trisyllabic 
incantation, we learn from Erman 7 and Reitzenstein 8 that such 
formulas as Serapis, Sokar (Demotic from Skr, god of silence), 
were common in Demotic incantations. 



* F. L. Griffiths, Stories of the Sigh Priests of Memphis; second story, 
sub fin. 

" Spiegelberg, Demotische Studien, contains among other things fragments 
of a demotic Volkepos strongly reminiscent in parts of the Homeric poems 
(so-called 'Petubastis Cycle'). 

' Erman, Geschiohte Aegyptens, p. 128. 

* Eeitzenstein, Poimandres, e. g., p. 98, 104, 184-5, etc. 
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Der Zauberlehrling. 
Hat der alte Hexenmeister 

Sich doch einmal wegbegeben ! mi & piv yx eT0 

Und nun sollen seine Geister 
Auch nach meinen Willen leben. 



Seine Wort' und Werke 
Merkt' ich und den Braueh, 
XJnd mit Geistesstarke 
Tu' ieh Wunder auoh. 

XJnd nun komm, du alter Besen, 
Nimm die schlechten Lumpenhtillen ! 
Bist sehon lange Knecht gewesen; 
Nun erf ulle meinen Willen ! 

Auf zwei Beinen stehe, 
Oben sei ein Kopf ! 
Eile nun und gehe 
Mit dem Wassertopf ! 

Soil das ganze Haus ersaufen? 
Seh' ich fiber jede Sehwelle 
Doeh sehon Wasserstrome laufen. 
Ein verruehter Besen, 
Der nieht horen mil ! 
Stock, der du gewesen, 

Mit dem scharfen Beile spalten. 
Seht, da kommt er schleppend wieder! 
Wie ich mieh nur auf dich werfe, 
Gleich, o Kobold, liegst du nieder; 
Krachend trifft die glatte Scharfe. 
Wahrlich, brav getroffenl 
Seht, er ist entzwei! 
Und nun kann ich hoffen, 
Und ich atme frei! 

Wehe ! wehe ! 

Beide Teile 

Stehn in Eile 

Sehon als Knechte 

Vollig fertig in die Hohe! 

'In die Ecke, 
Besen ! Besen ! 
Seid's gewesen. 
Denn als Geister 
Ruft euch nur, zu seinem Zweeke, 
Erst hervor der alte Meister. ' 



p.i$ 84 wore rjp^pa \affi>y iir^Kovfa rijs 
iTrifidrjs, fjv Si rpiaCKhafios, ax^Sbf 4v 
ffKoretvy iVjroffrds. 



rbv iwxSbv ttjs Bipas fi rb Kbpr/Spov fj Kal 
rb Inrepov wepifiak&v ijuarfots 4t€lttwI' 
nva 4irtp8}}v inoiet Pa8l£eiv rots dXKois 
tinraaiv i,v9pumov Aval SoKovvra. 



4iriK\vu0Tivai. ri)i> olnlav iwavr'KovpAvTiv. 

. . . rb Si o{ik4ti. fuai irdBeaBai. ifBeKev . . 
KbpmBpov rb K&pyBpov, kt\. 



i^ivriv XafS&v SiaxAirTU rb Birepox els S6o 
pjpr) ■ tA 84, iK&Tepov rb pJpos, apupopias 
"Ka^bvra i8po<pbpei Kal ArB' 1 4vbs Stio /no' 
4y4vovro v8po<pbpoi. 4v Tobrtg koX b Ila'y- 
/tpdrijs 



iQUrrarai Kal avveU rb yevbfunov iKeiva 
piv aSBts 4wolri<T€ |i)Xo, &<rirep 1)v irpb ttjs 
4ir(p8rjs, airbs Si d7roXiir<ii> p£ \aB0iv oiiK 
oW oiroi Atpavty $x eT0 ifiiir. 



